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NOTES UPON LOGICAL TOPICS 

II. The Meanings of the Term Idea 
TN this note I venture to set forth some results concerning the 
-*- development of the meanings of the term 'idea' gained from 
reading Murray's Oxford Dictionary. I believe it will he found 
that the actual succession of meanings of this term put before us a 
life history of a thought which is quite as significant in its way as 
is the series of morphological changes gone through in the life his- 
tory of any animal. 

(1) The original and primary signification of the term is defi- 
nitely objective. The word is a straight transliteration of the 
Platonic idia. No psychological, not even a conceptual, sense at- 
taches to the term. The idea is a real essence or substance of a 
spiritual as distinct from a material sort. But the Platonic idea is 
also, of course, an archetype, and as such serves the purpose of an 
exemplar and model. This sense introduces the subjective rift into 
the lute ; and the further, history of the term represents the evolution 
of this shade of meaning until as thoroughly psychical it dominates ; 
and displaces, even not only the original ontological sense of spiritual 
essence, but apparently all objective reference. 

A perfect archetype, being an ideal, serves to introduce (2) 
idea as the conception of an objective end to be realized— 'the plan 
or design according to which something is created or constructed.' 
Here objective meaning is still dominant. The plan or design is 
not mental; it is a real plan of real construction which is meant, 
something, say, like the architect's design for a house. But there is 
now an easy road to a more subjective sense, since we have (3) the 
idea as a plan in the sense of intention, an attitude of conscious- 
ness to be fulfilled in the thing to be done or executed. The plan of 
the house need not be the objective scheme in accordance with the 
specifications of which the builder is working; it may be the notion 
of a house as a desirable thing suggesting itself in an inchoate con- 
dition and not yet having taken shape in any definite mode of con- 
struction. The volitional reference, however, is so marked as clearly 
to preserve objective import and reference ; the objective is the goal, 
the object. 

(4) Idea in Greek as well as in English means shape, image, 
figure. This meaning also is quite objective at the outset. A pic- 
ture, for example, is an idea. So we have a quotation, as late as 
Skakespeare, to this effect — 

"I do infer your lineaments, being the right idea of your father, 
Both in your form and nobleness of mind." 
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Now let this sense of an objective picture or representation blend 
with the sense of idea as desirable end entertained as a purpose or 
intention, and we get a distinctly new turn of thought. Such fusion, 
moreover, is practically bound to occur, since in many cases the idea 
as intention (for instance, the entertaining the project of building 
a house) is sure to take the form of an image of the house which 
is wanted. Through this fusion there arises (5) the sense of idea 
which is probably the popularly current one at present: idea as a 
mental picture or representative of anything whatsoever, past, pres- 
ent or future. Here the meaning is, so to speak, just on the dividing 
line between the subjective and the objective. It is subjective in so 
far as the picture or representation is taken to be mental, part of 
the possessions of a personal life. But it is objective in content and 
reference. It is a mental scheme or portraiture of something or 
other. It is just something in the mind instead of in space. For 
example, the idea of a cow is, in the intellectual realm, just what 
the thing cow is in the physical— so, at least, it seems to naive con- 
sciousness. The idea is subjective in existence, but not in import or 
worth. For certain purposes the idea is just as good as the real 
thing, and indeed under certain circumstances better. A picture is 
often a convenience where the thing of which it is a picture would 
be a nuisance. If the picture serves the purposes for which a pic- 
ture is usually intended, we do not regard it as any reflection upon 
its reality or objectivity to say that it is just a picture. What else 
should it be? The greenback is not a beefsteak; it can not, like 
beefsteak, be eaten and so nourish the body, but it may be much 
more convenient and useful in the pocket than would be the beef- 
steak. Now it seems to me that to the nai've, non-philosophical 
consciousness, ideas are in just about such a situation as this. They 
are felt to be representatives of certain realities; thus they are not 
the realities of which they are representative. But they have a 
reality of their own, which, moreover, like that of the portrait, is 
just as good as, and for certain purposes better than, that of their 
originals or objectives. 

But a portrait may be a poor one. It may misrepresent the 
original. Ideas frequently turn out to be misreports, misconcep- 
tions; they are mis-takings of the object; hence we get (6) the 
sense of mere idea; fancy as opposed to fact, chimera as opposed 
to solid thing. Here the subjective sense is peculiarly to the fore, 
but, after all, is prominent only because of an implied objective 
function and worth which the idea has failed to subserve. This 
meaning could not originate without at least a prior sense of ob- 
jective worth which has failed in a given case to make good. Any- 
way, the idea now becomes something peculiarly and distinctively 
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mental. This meaning of idea as a product of pure mental ac- 
tivity, cut loose from any object, the idea as the affair of arbitrary 
imagination, seems historically to have been the transition to our 
next sense, (7) where the idea signifies any product of mental ac- 
tivity when so regarded, that is, qua mental. Or in dictionary 
phrase, the idea is ' an item of knowledge or belief as existing in the 
mind ; a thought, conception, notion, way of thinking. ' To conceive 
an idea as an item of knowledge existing in the mind or intellect is 
a remarkable achievement, the importance of which is disguised from 
us only by its familiarity and constant employ. As an item of knowl- 
edge, it must be objective in import. But as existing in the mind 
it is subjective. It is just a thought, a 'notion,' a fancy. It is 
(a) a way of thinking objects, but (&) it is only a way of thinking. 
Ideas in this sense become a tremendous resource for science. By 
this device we succeed in storing up, so to say, all the things and 
objects which we have known ; and yet store them in such a way that 
we can readily discard them in case we find reason to suspect their 
validity, and can modify and transform them so far as further ex- 
perience indicates the desirability of reconstruction. Ideas in this 
sense are past knowledge organized with special reference to its own 
correction, further verification, the taking in of new meanings, and 
for use as tools of discovery. 

(8) But the matter of knowledge, the truth or fact, the plan, the 
original spiritual substance, is finally unambiguously 'in the mind.' 
It has to accept the coloring given to it by its new habitat and com- 
panions—which corrupt its naturally good (objective) manners. 
Now we have the full-fledged Lockeian meaning. It is 'that term 
which serves best to stand for whatsoever is the object of the under- 
standing when a man thinks.' It is used 'to express whatever is 
meant by phantasm, notion, species, or whatever it is that the mind 
can be employed about in thinking. ' Thus Locke. The life history 
of the term has consummated itself. The idea is now a subjective 
object as such. That is to say, it is an object which is simply the 
construct and content of mental activity as such. The world of ob- 
jects has not only passed over into mind so as to have certain repre- 
sentatives of itself there which can be manipulated and managed for 
the mind 's own purposes ; but it has got so completely domesticated 
in mind that its representatives there have lost all consciousness 
of their family relationships in the world of facts and truths. The 
idea sets up in business as itself an object, but an object of a peculiar 
and unique sort, the object of consciousness as consciousness, and 
only of ' consciousness '—mere mental entity. It is now a short cut to 
Hume's 'every distinct idea is a separate existence,' and to the denial 
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of all possibility of converse with things and of causal connections — 
since our only tools are just states of consciousness. 

In leaving this summary, I will content myself with one question. 
Are there really and truly any such independent psychical entities as 
the Lockeian ideas, or have we in ideas as just psychical simply 
a more adequate methodological device for facilitating and control- 
ling knowledge — that is to say, acquaintance and transactions with 
objects? The account of ideas in James's 'Psychology' would, if 
the latter view be correct, give sense (9) of idea— the idea as a 
mental state for the sake of referring easily and fluidly to any object 
in any phase, and thus freeing and facilitating our intercourse with 
things. The idea as purely psychical is the object in solution, mov- 
ing towards re-precipitation in some object which is more anticipated, 
which thus satisfies more, and hence has increase of meaning. Al- 
though wholly subjective, subjective is a phrase which refers to 
objectivity undergoing liberation from pre-committed, and hence 
limited, modes of significance, and by solution in the medium of 
personality getting varied worths. JoHN DeweY- 

The University of Chicago. 



DISCUSSION 

A REPLY TO DOCTOR SPAULDING 

T HASTEN to reply to Dr. Spaulding's review of my 'Introduc- 
-*- tion to Systematic Philosophy,' because, if I understand him 
aright, fundamentally we agree. He takes issue with my theory of 
knowledge, I believe, simply because of my terminology. With him 
I certainly do maintain that knowledge is a process transcending 
itself. To explain, I use the term 'experience' in my preface (ideal- 
ism 'limits all problems to the world of experience') simply as a 
shibboleth. I meant it in the sense in which Professor Ormond, if 
I mistake not, uses it in his 'Foundations of Knowledge.' This and 
other terms of idealism are unfortunate, but excusable. So, too, when 
I use the expression 'present consciousness' (with Hobhouse) for the 
'given,' I think the term unfortunate, but pedagogically excusable. 
My task was to present the doctrine in such a way that the beginner 
might be gradually led from the familiar to the unfamiliar, from the 
more concrete to the more abstract. I feared to confuse him quite 
if I used high abstractions. I should much have preferred to drop 
all such terminology and, I think, thereby should have escaped just 
such misunderstanding on the part of the critical reader as that of 
Dr. Spaulding. 1 

l My note on page 373 was intended to explain this. 



